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ABSTRACT 

Within the literacy education community, the focus on 
decentralizing curriculum decisions, i.e., returning to teachers the 
authority to make many decisions, including those about which texts 
to use, has garnered much attention. But the issue is not quite so 
straightforward, given the power structure currently found in most 
K-12 educational settings and the general consensus that curriculum 
standardization is important. However, the power to regulate 
curriculum is typically assigned to those who work outside the 
classroom and often outside the schools. For instance, the authority 
of state legislatures to establish curriculum standards has been 
upheH by the federal courts. The press for standardization, however, 
is also present among teachers themselves. It has been common in 
schools studied to find teachers working to define a curriculum 
around a set of core books to be read in a particular course. During 
one focus -group , a new fourth-grade teacher told of how another- 
teacher removed books from a display she had set up, because 
fourth-graders were not allowed to read those books as they were part 
of the fifth-grade curriculum. Also, without a common curriculum, 
some administrators fear variation in the instruction offered across 
classrooms. Finally, the press for standardization comes from parents 
and the general public who seem to want some assurance that all 
fifth-grade students, regardless of the class assigned, will read the 
same books. (TB) 
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central mission 
of the National 

1^1^' Research Cen- 
^ ter on Literature 
jsxf^ Teaching and 
Learning 
CLTL) has been to stimu- 
late reform in the teaching 
of literature. But the hard 
question is: How best can 
we stimulate what kind of 
reform? This article will 
explore some issues related 
to initiating reforms in lit- 
erature curriculum and in- 
struction. 

Within the literacy edu- 
cation community, the fo- 
cus on decentralizing curriculum 
decisions,i,e., returning to teachers the au- 
thority to make many decisions, including 
those about the texts that might be used in 
the ciassroom,has garnered much atten- 
tion. But the issue is not quite so straight- 
forward, given the power structure cur- 
rently found in most K- 1 2 educational set- 
tings and the general consensus that cur- 
riculum standardization is important. 

Power and the press for 
standardization 

Put succinctly, one important issue is 
that the power lo regulate curriculum is 
typically assigned to those who work out- 
side the classroom and often outside the 
Q schools. For instance, the authority of state 
lej^islaturcs to establish curriculum stan- 
dardshasbecnupheldby the federal courts, 
as have the implied powers of local school 
boards in these areas. In fact, local boards 
have considerable discretion in curriculum 
decisions. This includes, generally, the 
power to make textbook decisions Rc> 
formers can rail against such authority, but 
""t'l legislation is passed altering the cui- 
FR IP J^itiiiil><^"» reform of the literature cur- 
^*^^ilum will only bo accomplished with 
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the permission of 
others. 

But altering 
the current regu- 
latory environ- 
ment will not be 
easy, if only be- 
cause there seems 
to be widespread 
support for a stan- 
dard curriculum. 
In our own work 
at CLTL, we have 
dubbed this sup- 
port a "press for 
standardization." 
This press is ex- 
erted from a num- 



ber of sources both within schools as well 
as from the outside. Regardless of the 
source, however, a common feature of this 
pressure is the constraints teachers feel on 
control of the curriculum. 

Press from within the school 

The press for standardization from 
within can stem from the negotiations that 
accompany the selection of literature to be 
used in a classroom. For instance, it has 
been common in the schools we have stud- 
ied for groups of teachers to work to define 
a curriculum around a set of core books to 
be read in a particular course (Worid Lit- 
erature) or at a particular grade level (third- 
grade core books; eighth-grade core books). 
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During one focus-group meeting, a new 
fourth-grade teacher told us of having sev- 
eral books displayed in her room that were 
included on the fifth-grade core books list. 
Another teacher noticed these books, and 
then proceeded to remove them from the 
display, noting that fourth graders were not 
allowed to read those books. 

In another school we studied, the dis- 
cussion of children's books in a Teachers 
as Readers group led to reconsideration of 
the use of a tradebook in some classrooms. 
The particular book in this case was Cynthia 
Rylant's autobiography. But Fll Be Back 
Again. The discussion initiated originally 
around commonalities in Rylant's book 
M^^mgMi^^andherautobiography. How- 
ever, the conversation drifted towards the 
appropriateness of the autobiography for 
elementary school children since she in- 
cluded references to emerging sexuality, 
specificallyherfirstelementary school kiss. 
The strong feelings of inap- 
propriateness of this topic held 
by some tQachers were vigor- 
ously debated by others. In the 
end, however, those in favor of 
using the autobiography 
seemed to give in to the oppo- 
nents on the issue of using it in 
the middle school or high 
school. Proponents of the book 
were uncomfortable with the 
end result but seemed even less 
comfortable using the book 
over the objections of col- 
leagues. 

In each of the four schools 
we studied, there existed simi- 
lar sorts of press for standard- 
izingthe literature curriculum. 
Even when no formal core 
book list had been developed, 
teachers talked to us about 
"fourth-grade books," for instance, and 
noted that individual teachers protected 
certain titles they used in their classrooms 
and restricted the use of others deemed 
inappropriate by colleagues for other rea- 
sons. As in other studies, we found that 
**shared decision-making" does not con- 
sistently result in participating teachers 
realizing enhanced autonomy. Instead, 
participation may lead to increased pres- 
sure for compliance to collegial norms. 
Similarly, efforts to enhance teacher col- 
laboration in planning instruction some- 
O ^work to restrict autonomy as teach- 
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ers feel more compelled to adopt group 
norms. 

Press from outside the school 

In another school district, a school 
board member wondered aloud what was 
so difficult about delineating which books 
children would be reading on which days 
at each grade level. In his view, a more 
adequate curriculum plan would provide a 
detailed framework identifying the com- 
mon literature selections and include a 
common pacing schedule for completing 
those books. 

Another recent CLTL report discusses 
a communication from a state education 
agency that noted that the nature of educa- 
tional programs "requires that there be 
some consistency of implementation on a 
district-wide basis," and goes on to recom- 
mend that programs "be supervised and 
coordinated from the central office to en- 
sure a consis- 
tent philosophy 
of instruction, 
congruence and 
articulation 
across the pro- 
gram, and uni- 
form record 
keeping." This 
occurred in the 
context of state 
endorsement of 
site-based man- 
agement! 

We heard 
several ration- 
ales for stan- 
dardization in 
the schools we 
studied. One ar- 
gument con- 
cerned intra- 
district student 
mobility, a common situation, especially 
in school districts that enroll many chil- 
dren from low-income families. The more 
standardized curriculum, it was argued, 
allows for an easier transition for students 
moving from School A to School B within 
the district. While no one seems to have 
studied this issue much, it was a most 
common rationale for standard district cur- 
riculum. 

A second argument stemmed more 
from concerns about monitoring teacher 
performance. In this case, the standard 
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curriculum was viewed as ensuring more 
equitable instruction by providing all stu- 
dents with similar high-quality experiences. 
Without a common curriculum, adminis- 
trators feared increased variation in the 
instruction offered across classrooms. 
Again, we know of little research on this 
issue. 

A third argument for standardization 
was related to the one above, but it was 
argued more from a parent perspective. In 
this case, the standard curriculum was seen 
as one way of reducing parental concerns 
about variations across classrooms in the 
district. One administratornoted that stan- 
dardization reduced the number of ques- 
tions parents had about, "Why Johnny isn't 
reading CAar/or/e 's Web in his third-grade 
classroom, while their neighbor's child is 
reading it in her third-grade classroom." 

Albert Shanker, head of the American 
Federation of Teachers, recently echoed 
many of these arguments as he argued for 
national curriculum content standards in 
his weekly column in theA^ew York Times: 

In practice, this [literature curriculum 
content] decision is often left to individual 
teachers, who are encouraged to select on 
the basis of their own interests or the inter- 
ests of their students. We are accustomed to 
this relaxed, take-your-pick attitude towards 
curriculum and standards, but we pay heavily 
for it. It means we have no way of making 
sure that all our students have the advantage 
of a first-rate curriculum. . . . 

Summary 

Hardly anyone argues that infusing 
the school curriculum with literature is a 
bad idea. But who should control the defi- 
nition and delineation of the curriculum? 
While many 1 iteracy educators would place 
children and teachers more directly in con- 
trol of which literature is read in our schools, 
such a plan seems to gamer little support 
among school administrators, local board 
members, state education agency person- 
nel, union leaders, legislators, parents, or 
federal policymakers. So what sorts of 
reform of the school literature curriculum 
can be achieved given the widespread press 
for standardization? 



